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nation was spread abroad through Europe, creating
here feelings of violent revulsion, and here educating
unsuspected and fruitful affinities. The quarter in
which this influence proved to be most permanent
was the peninsula of Italy.

Of all the countries in Europe Italy alone possessed
ancient republican traditions ; but these had become
so empty of democratic content, and ever since the
fifteenth century had been so much overshadowed by
the principalities and monarchies of the peninsula,
that, as Napoleon observed to the Directory, there
was less material for the constitution of republics in
Italy than there was in France. From the numerous
records of foreign tourists, from the delightful Des
Drosses to the sage Goethe, as also from the memoirs
of Goldoni and the autobiography of Alfieri, we can
gather an impression of what Italian life and society
must have been like in the period which elapses
between the Treaty of Utrecht and the first contact
of Italy with the French Revolution. The heavy
hand of the Spaniard had been removed from Lom-
bardy, but not before the Spanish dominion, which
dated from 1540, and was accompanied by the
tremendous instrument of the Inquisition, had
crushed ja.ll the creative energies of the country.
Patriotism was long dead, and the hopes which
Machiavelli had derived from the transient success
of Cesare Borgia were no longer plausible enough to
animate any portion of public life. The Austrians
were in Lombardy ; in Naples and Sicily the Haps-
burgs were removed in 1737, only to be superseded by
Spanish Bourbons, by the rotten branch of the most
rotten trunk in the forest of European monarchies.
Piedmont alone, with its rude subalpine population,